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Supposed Vestiges of Early Christian Teaching in the 
New World. 





When we take into account the time at which America was dis- 
covered, the nation by which this was effected and the circumstances 
which go to complete the picture, we must expect to meet with the 
marvelous at every turn, with its errors and exaggerations, whether 
these spring from the chivalry of the soldier, the ambition of the ad- 
venturer, the avarice of the speculator or the zeal of the missionary. 


Each would naturally interpret what he saw in the manner most 
favorable to his views and ideas. Says Mr. Prescott: “The life of 
the Spanish discoverers was one long day-dream. Illusion after illu- 
sion chased one another like the bubbles which a child throws off 
from his pipe, as bright, as beautiful, as empty. They lived in a 
world of enchantment.”’! 


Beneath all lay the fundamental error, that the new world discov- 
ered by Columbus was but a part of India, an error that was not dis- 
pelled by Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific ocean, Not only do the 
letters of Columbus and the frequent request of the Spanish court to 
Cortés and other explorers to look for a channel cutting the American 
continent confirm this, but the same delusion exercised its influence on 
the French in another part of the continent more than a century later. 
In 1669-70, La Salle fitted out an expedition at his estate on the St. 
Lawrence above Montreal, to pass through the great lakes and discover a 
water course to China; and the failure of the project is perpetuated to 
our day in La Chine, the name given out of derision to his place.” 

1 Conquest of Mexico. (New popular edition,) vol. II., p. 259. 

2 Conquest of Mexico, vol. ITE., pp. 258, et seg. La Salle, Parkman, p. 21. 
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Few of these delusions will appear more remarkable to the student 
of history in the nineteenth century than that vestiges of early Christian 
teaching should have been found in Mexico and other places, and that 
one of the Twelve Apostles should be supposed to have visited the 
‘western world in the course of his missionary labors. Yet such was 
the case; and we find a writer of our own day seriously maintaining 
both propositions, and fortifying himself with arguments drawn as 
well from pagan mythology as from sacred Scripture. 


An inquiry into the existence and value of these supposed vestiges 
of Christianity will form the subject of the present essay. 


The visit of the Norsemen to the coast of Greenland and the shores 
of the American continent in the tenth and eleventh centuries, do not 
appear to have left any vestige of the preaching of the gospel among 
the native tribes; although Rev. William Gleeson says that Charle- 
voy (Charlevoix ?) in his work on the missions speaks of a tribe on 
the north Atlantic border, whose customs, religious traditions and 
observances led him to believe them the descendants of a once Christian 


community. However this may be, I have never seen any other 
reference to such customs, and am inclined to think them of a piece 
with the errors which, as we shall see, the same writer has fallen into 
in regard to the tribes on the Pacific coast. 


It is an almost universally admitted fact that America was peopled 
from Asia, and that she received her religious or idolatrous impres- 
sions from the same source ; unless we are prepared to accept the 
theory of Prof. W. F. Warren, who in his Paradise Found, places 
ithe cradle of the human race at the north pole. While this is a very 
convenient theory, I am of opinion it is worth about as much as Mr. 
Washington Irving’s facetious remark, that all the glory of Columbus 
depended on the fact that Noe had only three sons, and that when he 
parcelled out the Old World to them after the deluge, he had no one left 
ito send to the New World, and so it remained unknown till the Great 
Admiral built his fame upon its discovery. But whether the original 
inhabitants of America came by way of Bering’s sirait or the Alutian 
islands, in the north, or by way of the islands of the Pacific, about 
the latitude of the Tropic of Capricorn, in the south, is disputed. Mr. 


3 History of Catholicity in California, vol. I., p. 140. 
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H. H. Bancroft interprets the traditions of some of the early tribes in 
favor of the latter. On this point M. Nadaillac, in his Pre-Historic 
America, (p. 272,) a carefully written and valuable work, says: ‘We 
are obliged to add that Mr. Bancroft’s reasons for this opinion do not 
appear to us conclusive.” Besides, the traditions of all the aboriginal 
races, according to the same authority, pointed to the north as the di- 
rection from whence they had migrated.6 The Alutian islands would 
appear to be the most probable route ; but whether the aboriginal tribes 
came at one or at different times, it would be difficult to determine, 
though the latter is the more probable, owing to the variety of races. 
The facility with which this passage could be made, and the fact that 
it was a well known route, is evident from the singular incident re- 
lated by the Jesuit missionary Father Adrian Grelon, in his journal. 
Having been engaged for some time on the Huron mission in Canada, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, he was recalled by his 
superiors and sent to China, where he was surprised to meet one of 
his former Huron flock. So much for the peopling of the New 
World ; let us now turn to the supposed evidences of the seed of the 
gospel having been planted in these remote regions prior to the advent 
of the discoverers. 


The first adventurers aid missionaries found among the races of © 
Mexico, Central Ameriea and Peru, a number of religious practices 
which they thought could have no other than a Christian origin ; and 
all these views are taken up with little less enthusiasm by the modern 
advocate of the theory, Rev. W. Gleeson, who devotes a considerable 
portion of his History of Catholicity in California to proving that the 
Spanish view is correct, and that the Apostle St. Thomas was the in- 
strument in the hands of Providence for planting the good seed. Nor 
need we be surprised at this. Others have shared the same views, 
and have even gone further, and these, persons who should be regard- 
ed as ripe Mexican scholars. Mr. Prescott gives a remarkable ex- 
ample in which Lord Kingsborough, whose work on Mexico cost a 
fortune, attempts to prove that the Teomaztli, or “divine book,” of 
the Mexicans was nothing less than the Pentateuch of Moses ; and he 
reasons in this way: Teo means “divine,” Amoti, “paper” or “book,” 





* Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, vol. V., pp. 219 et seg. and 616 et seq. 
5 Pre-Historie America, p. 13. 
*Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. II., p. 232, note. 
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and Moztli “ appears to be Moses.” Hence Teomazili means “ divine 
book of Moses.”’” 


I shall content myself for the present. with stating the supposed 
vestiges of early Christian teaching ; what, or whether any argument 
can be based upon them will be discussed further on. These vestiges 
shall be divided, for the sake of order, into traditions, doctrines, 
sacraments and the veneration of the cross. Others are omitted, such 
as monastic institutions, the use of beads to count their prayers, &c., 
of which it is impossible even for enthusiasts to prove a Christian 
origin. And first, of traditions. There can be no doubt of a tradition 
existing that a venerable white personage with a long flowing beard 
came in early times and taught the people many useful arts, that he 
afterwards incurred the displeasure of one of the more powerful na- 
tional deities, «nd that he was banished by this deity from the country, 
going on his exit toward the east. His return from the same direction 
was confidently expected. The time it was believed it should take 
place coincided so exactly with the arrival of the Spaniards, that they 
were regarded as the disciples of the famous teacher. 


So deeply was this notion fixed not only on the minds of the com- 
mon people, but also on that of the Emperor Montezuma, that it 
greatly facilitated the work of the conquest ; and one cannot but feel 
compassion for the deluded monarch, who, a prisoner among his 
enemies, with his dying breath recommended these same enemies to 
his successor and his subjects as the children of the gods.*® 


They had other traditions regarding the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion, upon which it is unnecessary to enlarge, as they are similar to 
those of the Buddhists and other Asiatic systems, and cannot be used 
as an argument in favor of Christian teaching. 


Among doctrines held by them was that of the unity of God whom 
they were accustomed to address as the “ invisible, incorporeal, one 
God of perfect perfection,” &c.° 





™ Conquest of Mexico, vol. I., p. 110, note. 

* Conquest of Mexico, vol. I, pp. 60, 61; vol. II, pp. 5, 190-19 and 420; Baneroft’s 
Works, vol. III, pp. 249, et seq. 

* Conquest of Mexico, vol. I, p. 58 ; II, p. 482. 
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With regard to the sacraments, vestiges were thought to exist of 
baptism, penance, and the eucharist. As to baptism, there can be 
little doubt that the Mexican tribes had some idea of the fall of man, 
the transmission of original sin, and the efficacy of baptism to blot it 
out; hence they practised that ceremony with the solemnity of a re- 
ligious rite, as may be learned from numerous authorities.1° 


Turning to the practice of confession, we find it so closely approach- - 
ing in some particulars to the outward ceremonies of the sacrament of 
penance among Catholics, that we cannot wonder at the Spaniards: 
assigning it a Christian origin. That a man, conscious of guilt, and 
tortured by remorse, should seek an opportunity of communicating 
his feelings to a fellow-man in whom he reposes confidence, may be 
looked upon as natural; but that confession should have been 
enjoined as a sacred rite, and, much more, that it should have 
been accompanied by a form of absolution, is more than natural. 
It is only since the time of Christ that absolution has been granted 
to «the proper confession of guilt. Mr. Prescott gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Me~ican confession, which I shall quote at 
length: ‘The gréat cities were divided into districts, placed under 
the charge of a sort of parochial clergy, who regulated every act of 
religion within their precincts. It is remarkable that they adminis- 
tered the rites of confession and absolution. The secrets of the con- 
fessional were held inviolable, and penances were imposed of much 
the same kind as those enjoined in the Roman Catholic Church. 
There were two remarkable peculiarities of this in the Aztec ceremony. 
The first was, that, as the repetition of an offense once atoned for was 
deemed inexpiable, confession was made but once in a man’s life, and 
was usually deferred to a late period of it, when the penitent unbur- 
dened his conscience and settled at once the long arrears of iniquity. 
Another peculiarity was, that priestly absolution. was received in place 
of the legal punishment of offenses, and authorized an acquittal in case 
of arrest.”"' 


Among several of the tribes was also a sort of communion service, 
in which the Spaniards thought they saw a resemblance to the great 





10Conquest of Mexico, vol. I, p- 67. Bancroft’s Works, vol. I, p. 661; II, pp. 272 
et seq.; III, pp. 369 et seq. 439. History of Catholicity in California, I, p. 147 et. seq. 

11 Conquest of Mexico, vol. I, pp. 71,72. Bancrofts Works, vol. III, pp. 220-225, 
and other places. History of Catholicity in California, vol. I, pp. 153, et seq. 
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Sacrifice of the New Law. Mr. Prescott thus describes the ceremony 
as practised by one or perhaps more than one of the tribes: “An image 
of the tutelar deity of the Aztecs was made of the flour of maize mixed 
with blood, and, after consecration by the priests, was distributed among 
the people, who, as they ate it, showed signs of humiliation and sor- 
row, (says the Spanish chronicler,) declaring it was the flesh of the 
deity.” '* 


Mr. Bancroft describes another feast which began on the first of 
December, in the words of a Vatican Codex: “They celebrated at this 
time the festival of the wafer or cake. They made a cake of the meal 
of blebos, which is called tzoalli, and having made it, they spoke over 
it in their manner, and broke it into pieces. These the high priest 
put into certain very clean vessels, and with a thorn of maguéy, which 
resembles a thick needle, he took up with the utmost reverence, single 
morsels, and put them into the mouth of each individual, in the man- 
ner of a communion,”!* 


Another devotion which did not fail to make an impression on the 
minds of the conquerers was the veneration everywhere paid to the 
cross. On a point so well ascertained as the existence of the cross in 
those regions, it is needless to speak at length. The Spaniards met with 
it in many places, and regarded it as among the most certain signs of 
the early presence of Christian missionaries ; and even to our own 
day, numerous crosses are found in the ruins.'* 


Having given some of the supposed vestiges of Christianity and 
the authorities by which their existence is established, I shall now 
proceed to enquire into their value. Must they necessarily be referred 
to Christian teachers, and cannot they be accounted for in any 
other way? If they are shown to have had another origin, their 
weight as an evidence in favor of Christianity falls to the ground. 
That they not only can, but must be attributed to other sources, will, 
I think, appear in the sequel. 








12 Conquest of Mezico, vol. III, p. 169. 
18 Baneroft’s Works, vol. III, p. 323. 


14Conquest of Mexico, vol. III, p. 368. Bancroft’s Works, vol. III, p. 135. Pre- 
Historie America, 320 p. et seg. An Inglorious Columbus, pp. 549-552. Catholicity in 
California, vol. I, pp. 141 et seq. 
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But before proceeding to the refutation of these theories, it will be 
necessary to advert once more to the fundamental error so long enter- 
tained by the early explorers, and the effect it would naturally have 
in shaping their opinions, and giving a color to whatever they saw. 
At the time of the discovery of Columbus, the great object desired 
by all was to reach India, then regarded as the richest country in the 
world. This was the main object which the Great Admiral proposed 
to himself, and to the day of his death he believed that he had accom- 
plished nothing more. That this error was entertained till long after 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru, is evidenced by the very name 
Indian, everywhere given to the aborigines. While it was most 
natural for the Spaniards to expect to find vestiges of Christian teach- 
ing in a country which they regarded as a part of India, and to 
attribute them to the preaching of St. Thomas, the apostle of that 
country, it would be an unpardonable extravagance in us to look for 
such vestiges in a country, which, from our knowledge of geography, 
we know is separated from India by a distance all but equal to half 
the circumference of the globe, and thrice the width of the “gloomy 
ocean,” the crossing of which they regarded as a wonderful feat of navi- 
gation. Besides, it flattered the avarice of the adventurers to think that 
they were on the borders of that wealthy country ; while to the zealous 
missionaries the evidences, as they believed, of early Christian teaching 
were an earnest of the success they might expect to meet with in their 
apostolic labors. This led them into another error ; that, namely, of 
looking for such evidences, and of interpreting whatever bore any 
resemblance to Christian ceremonies in the light of the delusion under 
which they labored. To their bewildered eyes and heated imagination 
everything was calculated to arouse their hopes ; while persons looking 
at these idolatrous practices from any other point of view would have 
found arguments equally strong to sustain an opposite theory. It 
may also be, as insinuated by certain writers, that the imperfect man- 
ner in which the language of the aborigines was known tended, from 
their attempts at an explanation of their religious ceremonies, to 
strengthen the opinion of their Christian origin, while, as the same 
writers suggest, the natives may have hoped to ingratiate themselves 
with the conquerers by making the latter believe there was a greater 
resemblance between the two systems of religion than really existed. 
Some of the Spanish missionaries themselves went stil] further, and 
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believed that the spirit of evil, the better to enslave the poor natives, 
and thus both prevent their conversion and effect their destruction, 
led them to adopt practices and ceremonies not unlike those of the 
Christians as far as outward appearances went.’® It is necessary to 
attach due importance to all these things if we are to form a correct 
idea of the impressions made on the minds of the Spaniards; it will 
not do for us to take their statements and judge of them by our 
knowledge and our modes of thought; we must endeavor to put our- 
selves in their places, and try as far as possible, to see and think as they 
saw and thought. It is a disregard of this that has led certain mod- 
ern writers into some of the errors into which they have fallen. 


Taking up then in turn the supposed points of resemblance between 
Mexican idolatry and Christianity, as given above, we have the tradi- 
tion of a venerable personage having visited the country, taught the 
people and departed to the east. This person, it is maintained, was a 
Christian teacher ; some will have him to have been the Apostle St. 
Thomas; while Lord Kingsborough goes still further and holds him to 
have been the Messiah.'* While it may appear superfluous to accumulate 
evidence to prove that St. Thomas did not preach in America, it may 
be well to inquire into the origin of the opinion, and this will, at the 
same time furnish the best refutation of it. The most authentic ac- 
count of the life and labors of St. Thomas that we have represents 
him as preaching in the south of Asia, and ending his laborious career 
at Meliapore in Hindostan, at what precise date is uncertain. Those 
who argue for his appearance in the western world labor to identify 
him with the pagan deity Quetzalcoatl, and assign the year 63 of our 
_era as the date of his arrival. Says Mr. Bancroft: “Quetzalcoatl 

had been identified by some with St. Thomas, by others with the 
Messiah. Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora and Luis Becerra Tanco, in 
support of their opinion that he was no other than the apostle, allege 
that the hero-god’s proper name Topittzin Quetzalcoatl closely re- 
sembles in sound and signification that of Thomas, surnamed Didy- 
mus; for to in the Mexican name, is an abbreviation of Thomas, to 
which pilein, meaning ‘ son’ or ‘ disciple,’ is added ; while the mean- 
ing of Quetzalcoatl is exactly the same as that of the Greek name 





15 Conquest of Mexico, vol. III, pp. 372, 373. 
1® Conquest of Mexico, vol. III., p. 368, 372. 
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Didymus, a ‘ twin,’ being compounded of quetzalli, a plume of green 
feathers, metaphorically signifying anything precious, and coatl, a 
serpent, metaphorically meaning one of two twins.”!7 This may 
be taken as a fair specimen of the kind of reasoning to be met with 
in this matter. But who was this god Quetzalcoatl who can calmly 
submit to such philological torture? There are several theories with 
regard io his identity and his appearance in the world. As a speci- 
men the following is given from authorities quoted by Mr. Bancroft : 
“ Motolinia gives the following confused account of the birth as a 
man, the life, and the apotheosis of this god. The Mexican Adam, 
called Iztacmixcoatl by some writers, married a second time. This 
second wife, Chimamatl by name, bore him, it is said, an only son 
who was called Quetzalcoat]. This son grew up a chaste and temper- 
ate man. He originated by his preaching and practice the custom of 
fasting and self-punishment ; and from that time many in the country 
began to do this penance. . . . . Quetzalcoatl came from the 
parts of Yucatan (although some said from Tulla) to the city of 
Cholula. He was a white man, of portly person, broad brow, great 
eyes, long black hair, and large round beard ; of exceedingly chaste 
and quiet life, and of great moderation in all things. The people 
had at least three reasons for the great love, reverence and devotion 
with which they regarded him: First, he taught the silversmith’s art, 
a craft the Cholulans greatly prided themselves on ; second, he desired 
no sacrifice of the blood of men or animals, but delighted only in 
offerings of bread, roses and other flowers, of perfumes and sweet 
odors ; third, he prohibited and forbade all wars and violence 
And only Quetzalcoat] among all the gods was pre-eminently called 
Lord ; in such sort, that when any one swore, saying, By our Lord, 
he meant Quetzalcoatl and no other; though there were many other 
highly esteemed gods. . . . . Twenty years this good deity re- 
mained in Cholula, then he passed away by the road he had come. 
He journeyed for a hundred and fifty leagues, till he came 
to the sea, in a distant province called Goatzacoalco. Here he took 
leave of his companions and sent them back to their city, instructing 
them to tell their fellow-citizens that a day should come in which 
white men would land upon their coasts, by way of the sea in which 
the sun rises; brethren of his and having beards like his; and that 





17 Baneroft’s Works, vol. V., p. 25. 


7 
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they should rule the land. The Mexicans always waited for the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy, and when the Spaniards came they 
took them for the descendents of their meek and gentle prophet.” 


The appearance of this person in his deified form is thus described 
by Acosta, as quoted by Mr. Bancroft, in the antiquated style of the 
original translation: “In Cholula,” says Acosta, “which is a com- 
monwealth of Mexico, they worshipt a famous idoll which was the 
god of Merchandise, being to this day greatly given to trafficke. 
They called it Quetzaalcoatl. This idoll was in a great place in a 
temple very hie: it had about it, golde, silver, jewells, very rich 
feathers, and habites of divers colours. It had the forme of a man, 
but the visage of a little bird, with a red bill, and above a combe full 
of wartes, having ranckes of teeth, and the tongue hanging out. It 
carried ypon the head a pointed myter of painted paper, a sithe in the 
hand, and many toyes of golde on the legges; with a thousand other 
foolish inventions, whereof all had their significations, and they wor- 
shipt it, for that hee enriched whome hee pleased, as Memnon and 
Plutus. In trueth this name which the Choluanos gave to their god, 
was very fitte, although they vnderstood it not: they called it Quetz- 
aalcoatl, signifying colour of a rich feather, for such is the devill of 
covetousness.”'® Yet this we are to hold was the form to which an 
apostle of Christ was reduced! And texts of Scripture such as the 
mission given by Christ to his apostles to preach the gospel to every 
creature, to be his witnesses to the uttermost parts of the earth, &c., are 
to be marshalled into the serviee, although the gospel was not then, nor 
is it yet preached unto the uttermost parts of the Old World! But just 
here another obstacle to this theory is encountered, for the public is 
now treated to a goodly volume, An Inglorious Columbus, in which 
it is stoutly maintained, and that too with no small degree of prob- 
ability, that the messenger te Mexico was a Buddhist priest, Hwui 
Shan, and not a Christian at all. And an array of evidence is added 
to antecedent probability, which amounts almost, if not quite, to a 
demonstration. Chronology, which is wholly unreliable, would seem, 
if anything to favor his claim.'® 





1® Baneroft’s Works, vol. ILl:, pp. 249-251. 


** Pre-Historic America, pp. 14, 67, 68, 260 and 261. 
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One of the prineipal doctrines which struck the early missionaries 
as having most probably a Christian origin, was the belief in the 
unity of God. But there are few points that betray a greater ignor- 
ance of the history of all systems of paganism than the maintenance 
of such a proposition. Nothing is more easily established than the 
fact that all polytheism starts from an oblivion of the idea of one true 
God, and the deification of the powers of nature. All idolatry is 
founded on the idea of a true God obscured; and in many of the 
systems of idolatry the initiated retain this belief, but do not com- 
municate it to the people, as being too abstruse for their comprehen- 
sion. This is true not only of paganism among the more civilized 
nations, but also among those who have fallen to the lowest depths 
of fetichism.*° The subjoined extract from the writings of Dr. 
Déllinger gives a very correct idea of the rise of all systems of poly- 
theism. Says that learned historian, and his remarks are as true of 
the whole world as they are of the Roman Empire of which he treats: 
“The deification of nature and her powers, or of particular sensible 
objects, lay at the root of all the heathen religions as they existed 
from old time amongst the nations now united under the Roman 
empire. The elements, the sun, the heavens, the stars, single natural 
objects and physical phenomena—it was the deification and worship- 
ping of these that led to the rise and development of polytheism, 
When once a dark cloud stole over man’s original consciousness of 
the Divinity, and, in consequence of his own guilt, an estrangement 
of the creature from the one living God took place, man, as under the 
overpowering sway of sense and sensual lust, proportionally weakened 
therefore in his moral freedom, was unable any longer to conceive of 
the Divinity as a‘ pure, spiritual, supernatural, and infinite Being, . 
distinct from the world, and exalted above it. And then it followed 
inevitably, that, with his intellectual horizon bounded and confined 
within the limits of nature, he should seek to satisfy the inborn ne- 
cessity of an acknowledgment and reverence of the Divinity by the 
deification of material nature; for, even in its obscuration, the idea of 
the Deity, no longer recognized indeed, but still felt and perceived, 
continued powerful; and in conjunction with it, the truth struck 
home, that the Divinity manifested itself in nature as ever present 








2See Gentilism, by Rev. Aug. Thébaud, S. J., and Fetichism and Fetich Worship- 
pers, by Rev. P. Baudin. 
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and in operation.”?' These apparent vestiges of Christian teaching 
cannot, then, vindicate for themselves a Christian origin. 


As little do those of the sacraments ; although it must be admitted 
that, at first sight it would appear impossible to assign them any other 
than a Christian source. Yet an acquaintance with the history of the 
eastern nations will convince a person that a form of baptism existed 
among some of them long before the foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion ;?* and the forms found among the Mexicans will be seen to 
savor rather of Buddhism than of Christianity. This baptism then, not 
only can, but must be dismissed as affording no evidence of the pres- 
ence of Christian missionaries. 


The practice of confession was, if possible, more like that of the 
Christians than baptism ; but it will be found upon examination to 
have its exact counterpart in Buddhism. Nor was it wholly absent 
from the law of Moses.?* But it had certain peculiarities among the 
Mexicans which made it essentially different from the Christian sacra- 
ment, Among these may be mentioned, that confession could be made 
but once in a man’s life, and a sin once atoned for was deemed inex- 
piable ; it could be made even to women, an initiation into the ministry 
not being essentially necessary ; and it freed the offender from the action 
of the civil law for the offense of which he was guilty.24 These cere- 
monies it would be difficult indeed to trace to an exclusively Christian 
source, and we are forced to assign them a far different origin. 


Nor does the communion service of these tribes bear so strong a 
resemblance to the Christian sacrament and sacrifice as might at first 
sight be supposed. Although it was called “ the flesh of the deity,” it 
lacks all resemblance to the sacrificial character of the Sacrifice of the 
New Law. Besides, banquets of one kind or another are well known’ 
to have been connected not only with the pagan rites, but also with 
those of the Jews. While in the essential point of resemblance to the 
Christian sacrifice it absolutely fails, it bears a strong resemblance to 





21 The Gentile and the Jew, vol. L., p. 65. 

22 Conquest of Mexico, vol. I., p. 67, note. 

23 An Inglorious Columbus, pp. 126 and 569; Leviticus V: 5, Numbers V: 6, 7, 
St. Matthew III: 5, 6. 

24 Conquest of Mexico, vol. III., page 374, note. Baneroft’s Works, vol. IIL., p. 472. 
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the sacrifice of various heathen nations in their deification of the 
powers of nature, especially the reproductive powers.?® 


With regard to the numerous crosses found by the Spaniards; al- 
though looked upon as evidences of an acquaintance with the great 
mystery of the Redemption, it may be questioned whether they are 
crosses at all, and not rather the Egyptian “Tau,” or “symbol of 
life.” But whether the one or the other is immaterial, as it is im- 
possible in any case to assign them a Christian origin. The Scripture 
teaches us that the cross was known at least a thousand years before 
the time of Christ.?7® And the following extract from Mr. Donnelly’s 
Atlantis, with the authorities there quoted, gives a very. correct idea 
of the universality of the cross in the religious rites of almest:all the 
nations of antiquity. Says this writer: “ No fact is better established 
than the reverence shown to the sign of the cross in all the ages prior 
to Christianity. We cannot do better than quote from an able article 
in the Edinburgh Review of July, 1870, upon this question: ‘ From 
the dawn of organized Paganism in the Eastern world to the final 
establishment of Christianity in the Western, the cross was undoubt- 
edly one of the commonest and most sacred of symbolical monuments ; 
and, to a remarkable extent, it is so still in almost every land where 
that of Calvary is unrecognized or unknown. Apart from any dis- 
tinctions of social or intellectual superiority, of caste, color, national- 
ity, or location in either hemisphere, it appears to have been the ab- 
original possession of every people in antiquity. . . . . The 
extraordinary sanctity attaching to the symbol, in every age and 
under every variety of circumstances, justified any expenditure in- 
curred in its fabrication or embellishment ; hence the most persistent . 
labor, the most consummate ingenuity, were lavished upon it. In 
Egypt, Assyria, Britain, it was emblematical of creative power and 
eternity ; in India, China, and Scandanavia, of heaven and immortal- 
ity ; in the two Americas, of rejuvenescence and freedom from phys- 
cal suffering ; while in both hemispheres it was the common symbol 
of the resurrection, or “ the sign of the life to come”; and, finally, 
in all heathen communities, without exception, it was the emphatic 





25Compare Bancroft’s Works, vol. III., p. 494, with Déllinger’s Gentile and Jew, 
vol. L, p. 67. 


2677, Book of Kings, XXI.: 6. 
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type, the sole enduring evidence, of the Divine unity.”*” Hence, so 
far from being an evidence of early Christian teaching, it was one of 
the most unmistakable signs of idolatry, of the worship of nature in- 
stead of Nature’s God. Thus one after another the supposed evi- 
dences of the preaching of the gospel in the New World fall to the 
ground ; and research only tends to confirm the a priori conclusions 
of right reason, that nothing whatever in the religious or social 
customs, the traditions, doctrines, or ruins of the western continent, 
prove that the truths of Christianity had ever been preached there, 
much less that one of the Twelve Apostles had visited our shores. 
The beneficent light of the gospel never shone upon the aboriginal 
tribes until after the advent of Cliristopher Columbus. 





Very Rev. Pierre Gibault, the Patriot Priest. 


George Washington, in the reply which he made to the address 
presented to him by the Catholic clergy and people of the United 
States on the event of his election to the presidency of the young re- 
public, expressed the hope that “ your fellow-citizens will not forget 
the patriotic part which you took in the accomplishment of their 
revolution, and the establishment of their government.” But how 
can we reasonably expect them to remember it, when we are at so 
little pains to remember it ourselves. How little do the generality 
of Catholics know of the annals of the Church in this country, or of 
“the patriotic part” which their forefathers took in the national 
history ; and how pleased they are with their ignorance! Our Cath- 
olic people need to be educated up to an appreciation of the place they 
have ever held in America, from the date of its discovery, which they 
effected, to the present. If they were sufficiently alive to this, it 
would even tend to strengthen them in the faith, and less would be 
heard of those miserable creatures, who set their religion aside for the 
sake of popularity. The Catholics of America have a glorious record. 
And if the picture has a shade here and there, it only tends to heighten 
the effect. We cannot reasonably expect that the historians of the 





2" Atlantis ; The Antideluvian World, pp. 317-322; The American Cyclopedia, vol 
V, pp. 511-514; An Inglorious Coiwmbus, p. 552. 
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country, who up to the present have been Protestant or infidel, will 
write as Catholics. The most that we can look for is that they will 
write with such a measure of impartiality as is within the reach of 
those who have been educated under the biassing influences which have 
ever been at work among us. Hence the Catholic Church and her 
claims have been ignored, or misrepresented ; or if some writers have 
had the candor to speak the truth fearlessly, a few of them still man- 
age to throw in a pill of bigotry to neutralize the effect among those 
of their readers who they feared could not bring themselves to pardon 
such Romanistic tendencies. And if a Catholic here and there ven- 
tured to publish a history of the whole or a part of the Church in this 
country, he generally does so at the sacrifice of time and labor, and 
not unfrequently at a pecuniary loss. Let us hope that the rapid in- 
crease of the Catholic population, the better circumstances of many 
and the improved facilities for obtaining. a Catholic training will 
gradually bring about a proper appreciation of such work, and secure 
for the painstaking few not only a recompense for their labors, but 
also a proper encouragement to continue them. The Fathers of the 
late Plenary Council of Baltimore not only felt the necessity of re- 
minding the people of the advantages to be derived from the study of 
our history, but also the salutory influence it would exercise over the 
attachment of the people, especially the young, to the faith. On this 
point they say to parents: “Train your children to a love of history 
and biography. Inspire them with the ambition to become so well 
acquainted with the history and doctrines of the Church as to be able 
to give an intelligent answer to any honest inquiry. . . . Teach 
them to take a special interest in the history of our own country. 
We must keep firm and solid the liberties of our country by 
Lethe fresh the noble memories of the past, and thus sending forth 
from our Catholic homes into the arena of public life not partisans 
but patriots.” . ) 


If these words of the Fathers produce the effect they should, com- 
_ing from so venerable a source, they will tend to impart new life to 
the impetus lately given to. the investigation of the early Catholic 
history of this country, and will awaken a deeper interest in the record 
of those whose lives and sacrifices render their names deserving of 
everlasting remembrance. 
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_ Prominent among those Christian heroes, whose names should be 

preserved with pride, and handed down to future generations, is that 
of Very Rev. Pierre Gibault, Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec 
in the valley of the Mississippi. It is needless to state that the 
French were in the West from about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and that they had numerous military and trading posts there. 
But about a century later they set about erecting a line of forts from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi. Several of 
these were on the Mississippi and its tributaries, and as the French 
and many of the Indians were Catholics, missionaries were required 
to minister to their spiritual necessities. Nor were the missionaries 
less useful in controlling the turbulent spirits of both the French and 
the Indians, although at times they may not have met with entire 
success. “It is an historical fact,” says Judge Law, in his History 
of Vincennes, “ whatever we Protestants may say to the contrary, that 
the influence of Catholic priests, particularly the Jesuits, in the 
eighteenth century, over the tribes which surrounded them, and for 
whose conversion to Christianity they labored with increasing devo- 
tion and energy, was much greater than those of any other religious 
denomination that ever ministered to their spiritual wants. This is 


particularly the case with those tribes dwelling in that portion of the 
Northwestern Territory out of which was created the State of Indiana.” 
The same writer remarks on the services which Father Gibault rend- 
ered the general government, that, “next to Clarke and Vigo the 
United States are indebted more to Father Gibault for the accession 
of the States comprised in what was originally Northwestern Terri- 


1 


tory, than to any other man. 


Pierre Gibault was the son of Pierre Gibault and Marie St. Jean, 
respectable Canadians, of French origin, and was born in Montreal, 
April 7th, 1737. Having completed his studies he was ordained 
March 9th, 1768, and was shortly afterward sent to the Illinois 
country as Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec, who exercised 
jurisdiction over all New France and the territory of Louisiana. On 
his way to the field of his missionary labors, he stopped at Michille- 
macinac where he baptized an infant on the 23d of July, 1768, in 
the registry of which he signs himself “ Vicar-General of Louisiana.” 

1Quoted in A History of the Catholic Church in the. Diocese of Vincennes, by Rev. 
H. Alerding, pp. 36 and 64. Amnnals of the West, pp. 272, 273. 
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But after his arrival in the [Illinois country, he styles himself 
“ Vicaire-Generale des [llinois et Tamarois.”?» He appears to have 
divided his labors between the several missions, the scarcity of priests 
making it necessary for him not only to pass from place to place, but 
also to take up his residence in turn at the several stations so as to 
devote the necessary time to the instruction of the young, the reclaim- 
ing of the remiss and the care of those matters which devolved upon 
a person in his position. In this way his years were spent principally 
between Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Vincennes and perhaps some other 
places of minor importance. 


But with the character of the minister of God be united not only 
that of the patriotic citizen, but, much more, that of a leader in the 
cause of American freedom. In the spring of 1778, he espoused the 
cause of the American colonies, then in the midst of their struggle to 
shake off the yoke of dependence on the mother country, and did it 
so effectually as to make his influence felt in the whole valley of the 
Mississippi, and powerfully turn the scale in favor of national inde- 
pendence. In 1777, Patrick Henry, then governor of Virginia, had 
sent General George Rogers Clarke in command of an expedition 
against Kaskaskia, and other places in the West. On the 4th of 
July, 1778, Kaskaskia surrendered, and soon after Cahokia was forced 
to follow her example. At the beginning of this year a treaty had 
been concluded with France, which greatly aided Father Gibault in 
inducing the French settlers on the banks of the Mississippi and the 
Wabash to declare in favor of the United States; and when General 
Clarke was about to march on Vincennes the priest held a conference 
with him, the result of which was that Father Gibault went to Vin- 
cennes, and assembling the people in the church explained the situa- — 
tion to them; and such was his influence with them that the whole 
assembly took the oath of allegiance which he then and there admin- 
istered to them. The British flag was hauled down and soon the 
stars and stripes floated proudly over the fort. For this act he after- 
ward received the public thanks of Virginia to which the North- 
western Territory then belonged. There is no doubt that he pre- 
vented the shedding of blood, and not only secured the surrender of 





2A tribe of Indians living in the Illinois country nearly opposite the mouth of 
the Missouri river. Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. III., p. 130, note. 
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the fort, but also won the allegiance of both the French and the In- 
dians of the surrounding country. 


Soon after this, however, Vincennes was retaken by a detachment 
of the English from Detroit under Governor Hamilton ; but General 
Clarke recaptured it in February, 1779. The conference to arrange 
the terms of surrender was held in the church, most probably in the 
presence of Father Gibault. General Clarke and his troops, for their 
services in capturing the forts, were afterward rewarded with extensive 
tracts of land.* 


But the patriotism of the good priest cost him dearly, and left him 
a beggar the rest of his life. To secure, if possible, a home for him- 
self he sent a petition to General Arthur St. Clair, then Governor of 
the Northwestern Territory, which had been ceded by Virginia to the 
United States. The document will be given almost entire, both be- 
cause it is difficult to leave out portions without affecting the sense, 
and also because it is of sufficient importance to find a place. It is 
as follows : 

CaHOoKIA, May 16, 1790. 

“ The undersigned memorialist, has the honor to represent to your 
Excellency that, from the moment of the conquest of the Illinois 
country by Col. George Rogers Clarke, he has not been backward in 
venturing his life on many occasions in which he found that his 
presence was useful, and at all times sacrificing his property, which 
he gave for the support of the troops at the same price he could have 
received in Spanish milled dollars, and for which, however, he has 
received only paper dollars, of which he has had no information since 
he sent them, addressed to the Commissioners of Congress, who re- 
quired a statement of the depreciation of them at the Belle Riviére, 
(Ohio River), in 1783, with an express promise in reply that partic- 
ular attention should be paid to his account, because it was well 
known to be in no wise exaggerated. In reality he parted with his 
tithes and his beasts, only to set an example to his parishioners, who 
began to perceive that it was intended to pillage them and abandon 
them afterward, which really took place. The want of 7,800 livres, 

*Bancroft’s History of the United States, (centenary edition,) vol. VI., p. 187; 
A Brief Sketch of the Past, Present and Future of Vincennes, by Henry S. Cauthorn, pp- 
26, 27; A History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Vincennes, pp. 60, et seq ; 
Life of Bishop Flaget, by Rt. Rev. M. J. Spalding, pp. 42, et seq. 
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of the non-payment of which the American notes has deprived him 
~ the use, has obliged him to sell two good slaves, who would now be 
the support ot his old age, and for the want of whom he now finds 
himself dependent upon the public, who, although well served, are 
very rarely led to keep their promises. . . . . 

'“ The love of country and of liberty has led your memorialist to 
reject all of the advantages offered him by the Spanish Government ; 
and endeavored by every means in his power, by exertions and ex- 
hortations, and by letters to the principal inhabitants, to retain every 
person in the dominion of the United States in the expectation of better 
times, and giving them to understand that our lives and property, 
having been employed twelve years in the aggrandizement and pres- 
ervation of the United States, would at last receive an acknowledg- 
ment, and be compensated by the enlightened and upright ministers, 
who sooner or later would come to examine into and relieve us from 
our situation. We begin to see the accomplishment of these hopes 
under the happy government of your Excellency, and as your mem- 
orialist has every reason to believe from proofs which would be too 
long to explain here, you have been one of the number who have been 
most forward in risking their lives and fortunes for their country. 

“ He also hopes that this demand will be listened to favorably. It 
is this: The missionaries, like lords, have at all times possessed two 
_ tracts of land near this village—one three acres in front, which pro- 
duces but little hay, three-quarters being useless by a great morass ; 
the other two acres in front, which may be cultivated, and which the 
memorialist will have cultivated with care, and proposes to have a 
dwelling erected on it, with a yard and orchard, in case his claim is 
accepted. . . . May it please your Excellency, then to grant . 
them to your memorialist as belonging to the domain of tlie United 
States, and give him a concession to be enjoyed in full propriety in 
his private name, and not as missionary and priest, to pass to his 
successor ; otherwise the memorialist will not accept it. 

“Tt is for the services he has already rendered and those which he 
hopes to render, as far as circumstances may offer and he may be 
capable. . . . . that he founds his demand.” 


P. Greautt, Priest. 
“To his Excellency, Arthur St. Clair,” &., &c. 
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In this document we have the simple language of a man who is 
eonscious of having rendered his country a service, but who does not 
ask an adequate return, such as those do who work for public favor, 
but who only petitions for the trifle which a provision for the neces- 
saries of life forces him to beg. The simple eloquence of the 
document, if we had nothing else, would be more than enough to 
establish his claim. 


In 1791, Governor St. Clair, in his report to Mr. Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State, says, in relation to this memorial: ‘“ No. 24 is the re- 
quest of Mr. Gibault for a smail piece of land that has long been in 
the occupation of the priests at Cahokia, having been assigned them 
‘by the French, but he wishes to possess it in propriety, and it is true 
that he was very useful to General Clarke upon many occasions, and 
has suffered very heavy losses. . . . I believed no injury 
would be done to any one by his request being granted, but it 
was not for me to give away the lands of the United States.”* 


It only remains to state that this request of a man who had reduced 
himself to beggary, and had incurred the enmity of his native land 
for espousing the cause of the country of his adoption and laboring 
and sacrificing himself and his means of subsistence for the same 
noble cause, was coldly refused by the United States. And he most 
probably died a beggar in the country which he had served as few 
others did, or could have done. It is true that Bishop Spalding says 
that he was probably recalled to Canada by the Bishop of Quebec ;° 
but this seems to me doubtful, for his attachment to the cause of the 
colonies must have aroused the indignation of the government of the 
Dominion and rendered it dangerous for him to return.. Be this as it 
may, his name is no longer found on the pages of history, and he 
retires into obscurity, another instance of the ingratitude of republics. 





*A History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Vincennes, pp. 64-68. 
* Life of Bishop Flaget, pp. 44, 45. 
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[ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. ] 


Celoron’s Journal.’ 


It.is now almost two years since I read a paper before the Histo- 
rical Society of Western Pennsylvania, on Céloron’s expedition down 
the Allegheny and Ohio rivers in the latter part of the summer of 
1749. The subject attracted considerable attention at the time, and 
between those who culled from me and those who cudgeled me, the 
local public have become pretty well acquainted with the movements 
of the French in this part of the United States about the middle 
of the last century. The interest which the subject attracted deter- 
mined me to secure a copy of the Journal itself ; the original of which 
is kept in the archives of the marine at Paris. I may state, in pass- 
ing, that I am expecting other documents from the same and other 
sources relating to the operations of the French in this country. 


The translation is made as literally as correctness of language 
would permit ; for Céloron, like many others in his day, was better 
able to fight the enemies of France than to write the language of 
France. Notes are appended to illustrate the text, and reference is 
frequently made to notes in certain papers in the first volume of the 





1 Although the existence of Céloron’s Journal was known, yet Hon. O. H. Marsh- 
all was the first to draw special attention to it, which he did in an article in the 
Magazine of American History, vol. IL., pp. 129-150. The following are the certifi- 
cates that accompanied the copy of the Journal which I had made at Paris. The 
first is that of the copyist, the second that of the Secretary-General of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, to whose courtesy I am much indebted for the copy. “This 
copy is made in every particular in accordance with the manuscript, with all the 
errors of orthography and French.” 

Paris, 24th March, 1885. Epmonp De HENNETOT. 

“T, the undersigned, Secretary-General of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Holy Heart of Mary, certify, that the present copy of the Journal of 
Céloron was made from the original preserved in the Archives of the Department 
of the Marine and of the Colonies, at Paris, and that it was executed with care, and 
afterward carefully collated with the original =A a person worthy of all confidence.” 

Paris, March 24th, 1885. 

L. 8. BARILLAC. 

For a notice of Céloron, see Researches, vol. I., p. 13, note. Also Montcalm & 
Wolfe, Parkman, vol. I., chapter IT. 
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Researches and the Register of Fort Duquesne, which it was not 
thought necessary to reproduce here. The Journal will extend 
through about four numbers of the RESEARCHES. 





“Journal of the expedition which I, Céloron, Knight of the 

Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Captain, commanding a 
detachment sent down the Beautiful River by the orders of M., the 
Marquis de la Galissonére? Governor-General of all New France, 
and of the Country of Louisiana. 


I set out from La Chine on the 15th of June with a detachment 
composed of one Captain, eight subaltern officers, six Cadets, one Chap- 
lain, twenty soldiers, one hundred and eighty Canadians, and about 
thirty Indians, there being as many Iroquois as Abinakis.* I passed 
the night at Point Claire. The 16th, I set out at ten in the morning 
and passed the night at Soulange, with my whole detachment ; 
several canoes were destroyed in the rapids. The 17th, I set out 
from Soulange, I ascended the Cedars, the rapids of the lake, to 
where M. Joncaire made shipwreck, his canoe being broken, one man 
drowned, and the greater part of the goods lost. The 18th, I stopped 
at the entrance of Lake St. Francis in order to get the few goods 
dried, which ‘had been gathered up at the foot of the rapids. The 
19th, I passed Lake St. Francis, and ascended the rapids, called the 
Thousand Rocks, making the passage without accident. The 20th, I 
ascended the long bottom. The 21st, I passed several rapids, I’l] not 
give the number of them, they are known to every one. The 22d, 
23d and 24th, I continued my route without anything remarkable 
having happened, save that several canoes were smashed through 
the ill-will of those who were guiding them ; I got them repaired, 
and continued my route. I passed the 25th at a New French estab- 


2Poland Michel Barrin, Marquis de la Gallissoniére, was born at Rochfort, 
France, November 11th, 1693 ; Governor-General of New France 1747 ; returned to 
France late in 1749; and died at Nemour, October 26th, 1756. 


’Mr. Marshall translates this (p. 130) “Thirty Iroquois and twenty-five Abnakis.” 
The French expression is: “et environ trente sauvages tant Iroquois qu’ Abnakis,’ 
which shows that there is no foundation whatever for Mr. Marshall’s translation. 
I make this remark because I have been accused of drawing information from that 
gentleman, and then showing my ingratitude by criticizing him. This is but one 
instance. 
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lishment which M. the abbe Piquet* founded, where I found about 
‘sixty ucres of cleared land. His stone fort, eight feet high, was not 
as yet much advanced. The abbe Piquet lodged in a bark cabin in 
the Indian fashion, and had lumber and other materials prepared for 
his lodging: he had two Montagnes* Indians who besought me to 
take them along with me. ‘To please him I accepted them. This 
was all that made up his mission.6 The 26th, I set out from 
M. Piquet’s and passed the night at the Narrows. The 27th, I 
-set out early in the morning to go to Fort Frontenac’ where I arrived 





*The Rev. Francis Piquet was born at Bourg-en-Bresse, France, December 6th, 
1708. He studied at the seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, and was admitted into that 
Congregation. Having received Holy Orders, he was sent in 1733, to Montreal, 
where the Sulpicians had a house. He was soon after placed in charge of the 
Iroquois mission, which had been originally on the mountain, but which was at that | 
time, 1740, at the Lake of the Two Mountains. He accompanied the Indians in 
their wars, and found many of the Iroquois in New York ready to listen to his in- 
structions ; an evidence that the teaching of the saintly Father Jouges and his 
companions had not been altogether forgotten, nor had their blood been shed in 
vain. He proposed to found a mission at Oswegatchie, a work in which he met 
with great difficulties ; but being protected by the Marquis de la Gallissoniére, 
Governor-General, and Francois Bigot, Intendant, or Superintendent of Justice, 
Police, Finance and Commerce, he began his work on the site of the present city of 
Ogdensburg, New York, in 1749, with only six Christian families. The Mohawks 
burned his mission buildings a few months after, but he persevered, and in two years 
had no less than 3,000, chiefly from Onondaga and Cayuga, all eager to receive 
Christian instruction. His enemies were now convinced of his prudence and zeal. 
In May, 1752, a Bishop for the first time conferred any of the Sacraments within 
the present limits of the State of New York, baptizing 120 couverts, confirming 
many and administering Holy Communion. In 1759 the Abbe Fiquet had to aban- 
don Oswegatchie owing to the successes of the English against the French. He re- 
tired with his converts to Grande Isle des Galops, where he built a chapel. His 
register closes July 23d, 1760. He then returned to Eurove where he was highly 
esteemed by the French Bishops and the Pope. He died at Verjon, July 15th, 1781. 
The Catholic Family Almanac, 1877, pp. 60,61. Montcalm & Wolfe, Parkman, vol. I. 
Considerable allowance must be made for the anti-Catholic bias of this author, which 
gives an undue coloring to his account of this zealous missionary. 

>The Montagnes, or Lower Algonquins, dwelt on the north side of the St. Law- 
rence, below Quebec, in the early part of the seventeenth century.—Drake’s Indians 
of North America, p. 13; Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. II., pp. 8, 9, note. 

*The small number of Indians may be accounted for by the fact that the mission 
was just then established, and also that in certain seasons the Indians are accustomed 
to leave their villages to hunt or wage war. 

’Fort Frontenac, also called Catarocouy, stood at the outlet of Lake Ontario; was 
built about 1692, and named in honor of the then Governor-General of New France, 
Count Frontenac.—Shea’s Charlevoiz, vol. ITI., pp. 175, 176. 
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at five in the evening. The 28th and 29th, I stopped at Fort Fron- 
tenac to repair my canoes, which had been very much damaged in the 
rapids, and to give my men a rest. The 30th, I set out from Fort 
Frontenac to go to Niagara. At QuintéI fell in with Monsieur de la 
Naudiére® who was returning from the Miamis. He told me that 
the nations of Detroit, apprised of my expedition, were ready on. the 
first invitation to come join me. I did not count much on the dispo- 
sitions of these Indians ; however as I had learned on my route that 
there would be more people on the Beautiful River than had been 
reported to M. de la Galissoniére, I profited, at all risks, by the 
advice of M. de la Naudiére, and forced my voyage to rejoin M. de 
Sabrinois® who was going as Commander to Detroit: the 6th of July 
I arrived at Niagara, where I found him. We conversed together, 
and I wrote to M. the chevalier Longeuil what I had learned from 
M. de la Naudiére, and I begged him, that if the nations of Detroit 
had the intention of coming to join me, not to be slow in telling 
them to set out, that I appointed the place of meeting at Stiotoc 
from the 9th to the 12th of August; that if they had changed their 
intention I would feel obliged to him to send me scouts to inform me 
of their plans, so as to know what I ought todo. The 7th of July, 
I had M. de Contreccour,'' Captain and second in command of 
the detachment, to set out with Messrs. the subaltern officers and all 
my canoes, to go make the portage.'® I stayed at the fort awaiting 
my Indians, who had taken a different route from mine in Lake 
Ontario. They having rejoined me, I went to the portage which 
M. de Contreceeur had made. The 14th of the same month I[ 
entered Lake Erie, where a strong gale made me encamp at some 
leagues above the little rapids, there I had some squadrons formed 
to keep sentry, which consisted of forty men commanded by an 





ST have not been able to learn anything of this officer. 


*Mention is made of M. de Sabrinois as taking part in the campaign of Lake 
Champiain, in 1757, and as a person familiar with forest life and Indian customs 
from childhood.— Montcalm & Wolfe, vol. I., p. 486. 

10This officer was long engaged in the French wars in America where he rose to 
be provisional Governor-General.—See Montcalm & Wolje, passim. 

11See Register of Fort Duquesne, (advertisement on cover of Researches,) p. 15, 
note. Also Montcalm & Wolfe, passim. 

124 round the falls and rapids of Niagara. 
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officer. The 15th, I set out at early morning in the hope of having 
a fine day and of arriving at the portage of Chatakuin,'* which I 
was not able to do; a strong gale having risen, just as on the previous 
day, I was obliged to go ashore. The lake is extremely shallow, 
there is no protection, and if you did not sail before the wind you 
would run the risk of perishing when landing. Large rocks are found 
to a distance of more than three-fourths of a mile from the shore,'* upon 
which you are in danger of perishing. I fell upon one, and without 
prompt assistance I should have been drowned with all on board. I 
landed to repair my canoe which had been broken in several places. 
The 16th, at noon, I arrived at the portage of Chatakuin. As soon 
as all my canoes were loaded, I despatched M. de Villiers and M. le 
Borgne'® with fifty men to go clear a road.'® The rest of the 
day I made observations on the situation of the place, in case that I 
might afterwards wish to establish a post there; I found nothing 
there of advantage either for the navigation of the lake, or for the 
situation of the post; the lake is so shallow on the side of the south, 
that ships could not approach the portage but at more than a league's 
distance. There is no island or harbor where they could be moored 


and put under protection; they must needs remain at anchor and 





18Like other proper names in the Journal, the orthography of this word is not! 
uniform ; but in all cases the spelling is given as in the original. Mr. Marshall is 
at fault in his statement as to the manner in which Céloron spelled the word.— 
Magazine of American History, vol. 11., pp. 185-138. Note, in referring to this article 
of Mr. Marshall’s, whether in the text or in the notes, I shall merely give the page. 
The Chatakuin here mentioned is the creek which empties into Lake Erie at this 
point, not the lake of that name. For the meanings of the word, see Marshall, as 
above. ° 

14Literally, “at more than thirty acres in width.” It is very difficult to give a 
literal translation of some of the expressions found in the Journal. Here it is a 
measure of distance, and I have adopted Mr. Marshall’s translation. 

15For a notice of the former of these officers, see Register of Fort Duquesne, p. 16, 
note; of the later I have not been able to learn anything. 

16From Lake Erie to Chautauqua lake. Says Mr. Marshall (p. 134). “It is a 
little over eight miles in a direct line from the mouth of Chautauqua Creek on Lake 
Erie to the head of Chautauqua Lake. . . . The difficulties they encountered 
must have been exceedingly formidable. Chautauqua Lake is 726 feet above Lake 
Erie, and in order to reach the water shed between the two lakes, an ascent of at 
least one thousand feet had to be overcome. Although at that early day, when the 
forests were yet undisturbed, Chautauqua Creek flowed with fuller banks than now, 
yet even then but little use could be made of it by loaded canoes, except near its 
mouth.” 
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have boats for unloading them; the gales of wind are so frequent 
there that I think they would be in danger. Besides, there is no 
Indian village established in this place, they are at a great distance, 
the nearest are those of Ganaouagon'’ and of the Cut Straw.'’® In 
the evening Messrs. de Villiers and Le Barque came to pass the night 
in the camp, having cleared about three-quarters of a league'® of the 
road. Sentinels were placed, and this order continued during the 
whole campaign, as much for the safety of the detachment as for 
forming the Canadians to discipline, of which they stood in need. 
The 17th, at break of day we commenced our portage which was 
very vigorously prosecuted, since all the canoes, provisions, muni- 
tions of war and merchandise destined as presents for the nations of 
the Beautiful River,?° were carriec the three-quarters of a league 
which had been cleared the day previous. This road is very difficult 
by reason of numerous hills and mountains which are met with 
thereon ; our men were also very tired. The 18th, I continued my 
portage, but the bad weather hindered me from pushing on as far as 
the preceding day. I consoled myself for this delay; being only 
prevented by the rain, it was all that I wished, so as to have water jn the 
viver for passing with the loads which I had in my canoes. The 
19th, the rain having abated I resumed the march, and that day 
made half a league. The 20th and 21st, we continued our route 
with great haste. The 22d, we finished the portage which may be 
counted as four leagues, and we arrived at the head of the Lake 
Chatakuin ; at this place I had my canoes repaired, and allowed my 
men to repose. At noon on the 22d, I set out and encamped at 
the outlet of the lake, which may have been nine leagues.*' 


17For a notice of this village see p. 70. 

1®See further on, p. 70. 

1°There were two leagues in use in France as measures of distance on land: the 
legal post league was 2.42 English miles, and the other 2.77 English miles.—Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia, Article, League. “The league, as used by Céloron, may be estim- 
ated, “says Mr. Marshall, (p. 141,) as containing two miles and a half.” “Although,” 
as he says: “distances are almost always overstated by the early French voyageurs 
in America,” (p. 135.) 

2See Register of Fort Duquesne, pp. 9-12, notes, for a lengthy notice of La Belle 
Riviére, the Beautiful River, by which was meant the Allegheny and Ohio. 

21Lake Chautauqua is eighteen miles long ; it lies 1290 feet above the Atlantic 
Ocean, and 730 feet above Lake Erie.—American Cyclopedia, vol. 1V., p. 346. 
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Tn the evening our Indians, who had been fishing in the lake, told me 
that they had seen people who concealed themselves in the woods as - 
soon as they had been perceived. The 24th, I departed from the 
lake at an early enough hour in the morning, and we entered the 
river of Chatakuin.?* The water being rather low I had the greater 
part of the baggage transported by hand. The portage was pointed 
out to me by the S. de la Saussaye.** It was almost three-quarters 
of a league. This transport rendered easy the passage of our canoes 
which could not have passed with the joads. We made almost half 
a league this day by water. The 25th, before setting out on the 
march, at the representations of the Indians of my detachment, I 
called a council composed of Messrs, the officers and the nations I 
had with me to deliberate together upon the measures we ought to 
take on the occasion of the vestiges we had found the day before of 
several cabins abandoned with so much precipitation that the Indians 
had left behind a part of their utensils, their canoes, and even their 
provisions, to seek the woods. ‘This action gave us proof of the terror 
of these Indians, and that they withdrew only through fear, and that 
they would consequently bear the alarm into all the villages, would 
put them also to flight, or make them adopt the plan of assembling 
to form considerable bodies, and lay an ambush for us, ‘The country 
was extremely advantageous for them, and for us of very difficult 
access on account of the small amount of water there was in the 
river. I communicated the intentions of M. the Marquis de la 
Galissoniére to the officers, who saw that it was of great import- 
ance for the execution of the orders with which I was charged, to 
reassure the nations of these countries; and the unanimous sentiment 
was, to send them word to remain quiet in their cabins and to 





22The river of Chatakuin is Conewango Creek, which connects Chautauqua Lake 
with the Allegheny river at the present town of Warren, Pa., 188 miles above Pitts- 
burg; but from the Journal no definite idea of its length can be ascertained. 
“Conewango is corrupted from Guninga, signifying, They have been a long time, 
they stay a long time. The etymology is: Gu-ne-u, long. Gunaz-u, it is long. 
Gu-ni, 4 long while. Gu-na gi-a, he stays long.”—Indian Names, &c., Heckewelder, 
p. 21. 

“By means of this creek and its outlets there is boat navigation from the Gulf 

of Mexico to within ten miles of Lake Erie——American Cyclopedia, vol.V., p. 221.” 

28T have not been so fortunate as to find any reference to this officer in my read- 
ing. 
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assure them that I came only to treat with them of good things and 
to explain to them the sentiments of their Father, Onontio.** I had 
their opinions drawn out in writing, which they all signed. The 
following is a copy of them: 


Council held by M. de Céloron with Messrs. the officers of his de- 
tachment and the chiefs, the 25th of July, 1749. 


Having discovered on the 24th of July at the lower part of the 
Lake Chatakuin vestiges by which it appeared to us that the Indians 
who were on the hunt in this place had been frightened at the number 
of canoes and peopie that composed our detachment, having aban- 
doned their canoes, provisions, and other utensils, and that they had 
gone to carry the alarm to the village of the Cut Straw; and as it is 
important in consequence of the orders of M. the Marquis de la Gal- 
issoniére to speak to these nations to make known to them his inten- 
tions, aud not wishing to do anything without taking the advice of 
Messrs. the officers and the chiefs whom we have with us, we have 
assembled them to communicate to them the orders with which we are 
charged, so as to adopt together the most suitable measures to dissipate 
the terror which our march has spread. The opinions of all having 
been received, the unanimous sentiment was, that to reassure these 
nations and have an opportunity to speak to them, a canoe should be 
told off to go to the village of the Cut Straw, in which should embark 
M. de Joncaire,?*° Lieutenant, with two Abinakis and three Lroquois 
to carry them three belts of wampum, and induce them to take cour- 
age, that their father came only to treat with them of good things. 


Made at our Camp at the entrance of the River of Chatakuin, this 
25th of July, 1749. All the officers signed. 


As soon as the council was ended, I made M. de Joncaire set out. 
This done, I set out and made about a league with much difficulty. 





*4This name, though sounding strange at present, was as familiar as a household 
word in the days of the French occupation of Canada. Its origin is simple. Charles 
Huault de Montmagny, Knight of Malta, was the first Governor-General of Canada. 
The Huron and Iroquois Indians taking the literal signification of the name, Great 
Mountain, translated it into their languages in which it was expressed by the word 
Onontio ; and from that time every Governor-General was known to the Indians as 
Onontio. It is also spelled Ononthio.—Shea’s Charlevoiz, vol. IT., p. 124, note. 

*5Chabert de Joncaire, or, Joncaire-Chabert. See Register of Fort Duquesne, pp. 
16, 17, note. 
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In many places I was obliged to assign forty men to each canoe to 
have them pass over. The 26th, 27th and 28th, I continued my voy- 
age, not without many obstacles ; and despite all the precautions I 
took to manage my canoes, they often sustained great injury on ac- 
count of the dearth of water. The 29th, at noon, I entered the 
Beautiful River. I had a leaden plate buried?® on which was en- 
graved the taking possession which I made, in the name of the King, 
of this river and of all those which fall into it. I had also attached 
toa tree the arms of the King, struck on a plate of sheet iron, and 
of all this I drew up an official statement, which Messrs. the officers 
and I have signed. 


Copy of written record of the position of the leaden plate and of 
the arms of the King, deposited at the entrance of the Beautiful 
River, together with the inscription : 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, we, Céloron, 
Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Captain com- 
manding a detachment sent by the orders of M. the Marquis de la 
Galissoniére, Governor-General of New France, on the Beautiful 
River, otherwise called the Oyo, accompanied by the principal officers 
of our detatchment, buried at the foot of a red oak, on the southern 
bank of the river Oyo and of Kanaougon,”’ and at 42° 5’ 23”," utd 
a leaden plate, with this inscription thereon engraven. 


INSCRIPTION. 


In the year 1749, in the reign of Louis the XV, King of France, 
we, Céloron, commander of the detachment sent by M. the Marquis 
de la Galissoniére, Governor-General of New France, to re-establish 
peace in some villages of these Cantons, have buried this plate at the 
confluence of the Ohio and the Kanaaiagon, the 29th of July, for a 
monument of the renewal of possession which we have taken of the 


26The burial of leaden plates as an evidence of taking possession of new countries 
was peculiar to the French and was frequently resorted to in the New World. 

27 Another name for Conewango Creek. 
, 28@This observation,” says Mr. Marshall, (p. 150,) “like most of those taken by 
Father Bonnecamps, is incorrect. Either his instruments were imperfect or his 
methods of computation erroneous. The true latitude of the mouth of the Cone- 
wango is less than 41° 50/.” 
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said river Ohio, and of all those which fall into it, and of all the ter- 
ritories on both sides as far as the source of the said rivers, as the 
preceding Kings of France have possessed or should possess them,?° 
and as they are maintained therein by arms and by treaties, and es- 
pecially by those of Riswick, Utrecht and of Aix la Chapelle; have 
moreover affixed to a tree the arms of the King. In testimony where- 
of, we have drawn up and signed the present written record. Made 
at the entrance of the Beautiful River, the 29th of July, 1749. All 


the officers signed. 


This ceremony over, as I was not far distant from the village of 
Kanaouagon, and as the Indians were notified by M. de Joncaire of 
my arrival, they were on the watch to discover me. As soon as they 
had deseried my canoes, they sent me a deputation to invite me to 
come to their villages and to receive there the compliments of their 
Chiefs. I treated well those sent. I made them drink a draught of 
the milk*° of their Father Onontio, and’ gave them tobacco. They 
returned to their villages, and I followed a short time after. I passed 
before the village; they saluted me with several discharges of musk- 
etry ; I returned the salutes, and encamped on the other side of the 
river. M. de Joncaire brought the Chiefs to my tent; I ieceived 
their felicitations, and as this village consists of twelve or thirteen 
cabins, I invited them to come to the Cut Straw to hear what I had 
to say to them on the part of their father Onontio. The women 
brought me presents of indian corn and squashes, for which I gave 
them little presents. M. de Joncaire assured me that it was well that 
he had gone in advance to dispel the terror which had seized the 
Indians; that several had withdrawn into the woods, and that the 
others had prepared to follow. I made M. de Joncaire set out for 
the Cut Straw. The 30th, I betook myself to Cut Straw*’ whither 
I had sent M. de Joncaire the previous day. The Indians of this 





*°Their title to this territory was based on the alleged discovery by La Salle in 
1669-1670; and as forming part of the basin drained by the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries, to all of which the French laid claim. 

5°Brandy. 

*1The village of Cut Straw, stood on the right bank of the Allegheny river at 
the mouth of Broken Straw Creek, which falls into the river from the west six miles 
below the present town of Warren, or 182 miles above Pittsburg, on or near the site 
of what is now Irvineton. 
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place had formed the design of fleeing into the woods on the report 
which those had given them, who had descried us in the Lake 
Chatakuin, who had told them that we were a considerable force, and 
that, undoubtedly, it was our intention to destroy them, M. de Jon- 
caire found much difficulty in removing this impression, although they 
were Iroquois of the Five Nations which composed these two villages ; 
although he is in fact adopted by the nation, and they have great con- 
fidence in him. As soon as I arrived the Chiefs assembled and came 
to my tent. The following is their opening speech : 


Speech of the Sonontouans** established at the village of Cut Straw, 
otherwise called Kachinodiagon and of Kanaouagon, to M. de Céloron, 
accompanied by two belts of wampum, the 30th day of July, 1749. 


“My Father, we come to give testimony of the. joy which we feel 
at seeing you arrived at our villages in-good health. It is a long 
time since we have had the pleasure of seeing our Father in these 
territories, and the expedition of which we have been apprised for a 
month has caused: much uneasiness and fear not only in our villages, 
but in all those of the Beautiful River. Thou hast perceived it, my 
Father, and to reassure thy children, frightened and without courage, 
thou hast done well to send us our son Joncaire to tell us to be calm 
and to await in our villages thy arrival, to hear the word of our 
father Onontio, which thou bringest us. The belts of wampum have 
entirely calmed our mind of all the fears which had seized on us; our 
bundles were prepared for fleeing, and-we were like drunken people. 
All has passed away, and we have remained as thou wished it to hear 
what thou hast to tell us. We are delighted that our father Onontio 
has made choice of thee to make his intentions known to us. {[t is 
not to-day that we know thee; thou didst govern us at Niagara,** 
and thou knowest that we never did aught but thy will.” 


Answer of M. de Céloron to the above speech, accompanied by 
three belts of wampum, the 30th of July, 1749: 


“T am delighted, my children, that the arrival of M. de Joncaire 
in your villages has calmed your minds, and has dispelled the fears 





32Whether the orthography is incorrect, or the tribe so insignificant as not to 
find a place in history, I know not; but I have never before met the name. 
*8Céloron assumed command at Fort Niagara in October, 1744. 
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which my expedition into this country had caused you. No doubt 
but it was occasioned by the sinister conduct of peovle who always 
occupy themselves in evil designs. What surprises me is, that those 
who have a right spirit, and who have always listened to the words of 
their father Onontio, have caused this fear. By these three belts of 
wampum I open your ears so that you may hear well what I have to 
say to you on the part of your father Onontio, and that I may also 
open your eyes to make you see clearly the advantages which your 
father wishes to procure you, if like sensible people you wish to avail 
yourselves of them. It is his word which I bring you here, and 
which I am going to bring to all the villages of the Beautiful River. 


Words of M. the Marquis de la Galissoniére to the first village of 
the Iroquois Sonontuerna, established at the entrance of the Beau- 
tiful River, delivered by M. de Céloron : 


“ My children, since I began to wage war with the English I have 
learned that this nation has seduced you, and that not content with 
corrupting your heart, they have profited of the time of my absence 
from this vountry to invade the territories which do not belong to them, 
and which are mine; a circumstance which has determined me to send 
M. de Céleron to you, to make known my intentions, which are, that 
I will not suffer the English in my territories ; and I invite you, if 
you are my real children, to receive them no more into your villages. 
I cut off, then, by this belt, the commerce which they have lately es- 
tablished in this part of the country, and I announce to you that I 
will not suffer them there any more. If you are attached to me, you 
will make them withdraw, and will send them home; by this means 
you will always be in peace in your villages. I will grant you for 
this all the aid you have a right to expect from a good father. Come 
to see me next spring; you will have reason to be pleased with the 
reception I will give you; I will abundantly-furnish you with traders, 
if you desire it ; I will even add officers to them, if that gives you 
pleasure, to lead you and to give you courage, so that you engage only 
in lawful business. The English have acted all the more wrongly in 
coming into these territories, as the Five Nations have forbidden them 
to remain beyond the mountains. Pay serious attention, my children, 
to the message which I send you. Listen to it well; follow it, it is 
the means of always seeing over your villages a beautiful and serene 
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sky. I expect from you an answer worthy of my true children. 
You will see suitable marks which I have fixed along the Beautiful 
River, which will prove to the English that this land belongs to me, 
and that they cannot come into it without exposing themselves to be 
expelled from it. This time I desire to treat them with kindness, and 
if they are wise they will profit by my advice. 


Two belts of wampum. 


I am surprised, my children, to see raised in your village a cabin 
destined to receive English traders. If you look upon yourselves as 
my children you will not continue this work ; far from it, you will 
destroy it, and will no longer receive the English at your homes.”** 


Answer of the Iroquois of the villages of Ganaouskon and of 
Chinodiagon, the 31st of July, 1749; with two belts of wampum :— 


“My father, we thank you for having opened our ears and ogr eyes 
to understand your speech, and see clearly that you speak to us as a 
good father. 


A belt. 


My father, we are very glad to speak to-day of business with you. 
Do not be surprised at our answers; we are people who have no 
knowledge of business, but who speak to you from the bottom of 
their heart. My father, you have appeared to us surprised at this 
that the English came for commerce upon our lands, It is true our 
old men forbade their entrance. You engage us to go up to Montreal 
next year so as to speak of business with Onontio, and we appreciate 
these favors. We assure you that we are going to prepare for this 
during the winter, and that we will go next spring. 


My father, you have told us that you perceive that the English 
came to invade our lands, and that you have come to summon them 
to withdraw ; that to the end you closed the way against them. 
We thank you for your undertaking, and we promise you no more to 





34While we cannot but admire the simplicity of the several speeches and replies, 
we must equally admire the prudence of the Indians, with whom it was the custom 
never to give an immediate answer, but to defer it to the next day, the better to 
consider it. 
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suffer them here. We are not a party capable of deciding entirely on 
the general sentiment of the Five Nations who inhabit this river. We 
await the decisions of the Chiefs of our villages, as also of the villages 
lower down. For us, my father, we assure you that we will not re- 
ceive the English into our two villages. 


Two belts of wampum. 


My father, you have told us that some little birds had given you 
word that a house was being built here for the English, and that if 
we suffered them to do so, they would shortly raise here a considerable 
establishment for driving us away, because they would render them- 
selves masters of our lands. You have invited us to discontinue this 
work. This is what we promise you, and this house which is almost 
finished, will serve only for a recreation place for the youth. We 
promise you also not to touch the arms of the King which you have 
planted on this river, and which will prove to the English that they 
have no right in this part of the country. Two belts of wampum 
to the Indians of the detachment. 


My brothers, we are delighted to see you accompany our father on 
his voyage; you have told us that you had no other sentiments than 
those of Onontio. We invite you to follow the counsels which he 
desires to give you, and we have taken the resolution to do only his 
will. We thank you for what you have told us, and we will pay at- 
tention to it.” 


The council over, [ made presents to the Indians, which gave them 
great pleasure, and in return they assured me anew that they would 
never receive the English in their homes, and that they would go 
down next spring to see their father Onontio. 


The 31st of July I sojourned at this village, having been delayed 
by an abundant fall of rain, which gave us a great deal of pleasure ; 
the river rose three feet during the night. The Ist of August I set 
out from the Cut Straw. After having gone about four leagues, I 
found a village of Loups and Renards of about ten cabins, °° I landed, 


*°Loups and Renards, literally ¢ "3 Wolves and Foxes.” The Loups were Moheg- 
ans.—Shea’s Father Jogues’ New Netherlands, pp. 49, 50, note. The Foxes were a 
tribe of Indians of the Algonquin family, noted in history as turbulent, daring and 
warlike. They were of two stocks, one calling themselves Outagamies or Foxes, 
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and found only one man, who told me that the rest had fled. I told 
the Indian that his people were wrong to let themselves be frightened, 
that I did not come to do them harm; far from it, but I came to 
treat with them of good things, and to encourage the children of 
the Governor, who were in need of it. I added that I did not doubt 
but that as soon as their fear was over, they would return home; 
that I invited them to come to the village lower down, which was not 
further than four or five leagues, and that I would speak to them, 
This same day I passed by a little village of six cabins,** the inhabit- 
ants of which I told, as I had the others, to come to the most consider- 
able village, where I would speak to them on the part of their father 
Onontio. They arrived there a short time after me. The 2d, I spoke 
to the Indians in the name of M. the Governor, the following are the 
speech and their answer : 


A belt. 


* My children, the Loups, the reason which determined your father 
Onontio to send me into this part of the country, was the information 
he had received that the English proposed to form posts considerable 
enough to invade one day these lands and to increase therein in such a 


way, if they were let do so, that they would render themselves masters of 
them, and you would be the victims. As you have in the past 
heard with attention the word which I bring you on his part, the 
experience you have had, my children, of the evil intentions of the 
English in your regard ought always to be remembered. Remember 
that you formerly possessed at Philadelphia, beautiful lands, upon which 
you found in abundance wherewith to sustain your families. They 
drew near you under pretext of ministering to your wants, and little 
by little, without you perceiving it, they established forts and 
afterwards towns, and when they grew powerful enough, they 





whence our English name; the other Musquakink, or men of red clay, the name 
now used by the tribe. They lived in early times east of Detroit, and as some say, 
near the St. Lawrence, so that we may conjecture them to be the Outagwami of 
the early Jesuit narratives —American Cyclopedia, vol. V., p. 362. 

88J¢ is difficult to fix the precise location of these several villages; but they can 
be approximated with sufficient accuracy from the distances given in the Journal. 
Father Bonnecamps on his map of the expedition represents four villages between 
Cut Straw and the Riviére au Bceufs, or French Creek, a distance of 58 miles, the 
first being on the left bank, the others on the right. 
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drove you away and forced you to come and establish yourselves on 
these lands, to find subsistence for your wives and your children. 
What they did at Philadelphia they purpose doing to-day 
upon the Beautiful River by the posts which they wish to es- 
tablish there. It is the knowledge which I have of this, seeing 
farther than you, which has determined me to send you M. 
de Céloron to make you open your eyes to the evils which 
threaten you, and to make you see that it is personal interest alone 
that influences the English. I send tosummon them for this time to 
withdraw, not wishing that they occupy the lands which belong to 
me ; if they are prudent they will not expose themselves to be forced 
to it. The English have much less right to come since the Kings of 
France and England have agreed in all the treaties of peace, and 
particularly in the last which terminated the war, that the English 
should never put their foot on these lands. You know also, my 
children, that the Five Nations have absolutely forbidden them, not 
only to establish posts upon the Beautiful River, but even to come 
there to trade; that they remain on the other side of the mountains 
on the land which they have usurped from you. To this I am not 
opposed, but on my lands [ shall not suffer them. For you, my 
children, you will lose nothing thereby ; far from it, I will give you 
all the aid you have a right to expect from a good father. Depute 
next spring some persons of your nation with your old men*’ to come 
and see me, and you will see by the reception I will give you, how much 
I love you, and that I seek only to do you good and to free you 
from the yoke of the English which they still wish to impose on you. 
I wi!l give you traders who will supply all your wants and put you 
in such a state as not to regret those whom I remove from your 
lands. These lands which you possess you will be always masters of. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





3?The French word is oneles, uncles. 





THE SITE OF FORT DUQUESNE. 


The Site of Fort Duquesne. 


A brief account of the subsequent history of the ground upon 
which Fort Duquesne and the Chapel of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin at the Beautiful River stood more than a hundred 
and thirty years ago, may be interesting to the reader. The territory 
of Pennsylvania came into possession of William Penn by the royal 
charter of Charles II., dated March 4th, 1681; but he could not 
boast the actual cienpelion of the Point until su the expulsion of 
the French, November 25th, 1758. On the 5th of January, 1769, a 
warrant was issued for the survey of the “ Manor of Pittsburg,” and 
the survey which was completed and returned May 19th of the.same 
year, showed the extent of the manor to be 5,766 acres, and an allow- 
ance of 6 per cent. for roads, &c.' 

On the 27th of November, 1779, the Assembly of Pennsylvania 
passed a resolution annulling the charter of the Penns, and granting 
them as a compensation, £130,000 sterling, with the further privilege 
of retaining their manors in the different parts of the State. These 
were 44 in number, embracing an area of 421,015 acres and 82 
perches.* In the fall of 1783, the proprietaries, John Penn, Jr. and 
John Penn concluded to sell the lands comprised in the Manor of 
Pittsburg ; and the first sale was made in the following January to 
Major Isaac Craig and Stephen A. Bayard, of all the ground between 
Fort Pitt and tke Allegheny river, “supposed to contain about three 
acres.”* This plot included the ground bounded by Penn avenue, 
Third street and the two rivers; and it would seem to show that Fort 
Pitt did not, as is commonly supposed, stand close on the banks of 
the Allegheny. It passed afterward into the possession of Col. 
James O’Hara ; and upon the division of his estate it fell, October 
25th, 1827, to his daughter, Mrs. Mary Croghan.‘ From her it 
passed to her daughter Miss Mary E. Croghan, who married Captain 
Schenley, of London, in 1841, who died January 31st, 1878. The 
property is now known as the “Schenley Estate.” 

1Craig’s History of Pittsburg, p. 104. 

*The History of Pennsyhania, W. H. Egle, p. 192; History of Armstrong County 
Pa., R. W. Smith, p. 311. 

3 History of Pittsburg, p. 181. 

*His will is dated September 15th, 1819, wal it was probated January 4th, 1820, 
showing that his death took place between these dates. Will Book 2, p. 190. 
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Original Documents. 

I am indebted to the Very Rev. Thos. C. Middleton, O. 8, A., of 
Villanova College, Pa., for a copy of the followiug letter, which I 
have translated from the French. It is addressed “To the Chiefs 
and the Young Men of the Indians living at Passamaquoddy.”? As 
to Father De La Motte, the same Rev. gentleman informs me that: 
“In Greenleaf’s History of the Churches of New York, and those who 
follow him, it is stated that Father De La Motte was captured in a 
large French man-of-war in the Chesapeake and brought to New 
York in Feb., 1779. Mr. Shea thinks this an error; nor is it very 
likely he would have been at liberty to write May 19, if he had been 
captured, and, as Rivingston’s Royal Gazette (New York, July 17th, 
1779,) refers, imprisoned quite a long while. Papinian in Rivingston’s 
Journal says that Fr. De La Motte was exchanged and sent to Boston, 
‘ where, I presume,’ he adds, ‘ he exercised his functions without any 
interruption.’” The resources at my command do not enable me to 
add anything to the above, nor am I able to give the peculiarities of 
punctuation, capitalization and orthography of the original, which, 
being French would interest but a small number of readers. The 
letter is as follows : 


“To my dear children, the Indians living at Passamaquoddy : 


a 
My children : 

Knowing that for a long time you have desired and have sighed 
most earnestly for a priest to instruct you in the affairs of your eternal 
salvation and to direct you in the way of the Lord; I cannot, my 
children, but applaud your pious sentiments, and implore the blessing 
of Almighty God on all your enterprises. Our common father, the 
King of France, always interested in your welfare, in order to con- 
vince you and give you an unmistakable evidence of the sincere 
friendship which he has always manifested toward you, and which he 
will not cease to manifest, if you continue to merit it, sends me, my 
children, to you with the permission of the United States of America, 





1The Passamaquoddy with the Penobscot Indians lived in the east of Maine 
and represented the tribes originally known to the French as the Malecites and 
Etechemins, belonging to the Abenaki group of Algonquins.— American Oyclopedia, 
vol, XIII., p. 272. 
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to remind you of your duties, your obligations and your engagements 
to so good a prince, to destroy completely our common enemy, and 
afterward to enjoy in perfect peace the possessions of your fathers. 
Our common father neglects nothing to crown your desires and your 
happiness. Your petitions have reached the foot of his throne, and 
have excited the tender sensibilities of his heart in your regard. 
May you, my children, correspond to those sentiments. 

I hope, my children, soon to enjoy the pleasure of seeing you all 
at Machias. With the greatest impatience I await the moment. I 
shall speak more at length during our first interview. I arrived 
yesterday at two o’clock in the afternoon. I write to you to-day and 
send you as a proof of my devotedness and of the inviolable attach- 
ment which I have for you a pledge + of peace,* which the bearer will 
deliver to you on my part, and which I beg you to accept with the same 
sentiments. I salute you, your chiefs, your wives and your children ; 
and remain with sentiments of the most sincere friendship 

Yours affectionately, 
f H. De La Motte, R. Aug. ptre, 
Chaplain of the King’s navy. 
Machias, 19th May, 1779. 
I pray you to circulate this letter among you.” 


2The expression in the original is: “une porcelaine gage + de pe which, 
1 


taking Indian customs into account, would mean a wampum peace belt; but here 


it most probably means a crucifix, the Christian emblem of peace. 





Notes. 


THE pleasure and facility with which the early missionaries acquired 
a knowledge of the languages of the natives of America may be 
imagined from such specimen Indian words as these: In the Aztec 
language the word Amatlacuilolitquitcatlaxlahuilli, means “ pay- 
ment received for having been the bearer of a paper with writing 
on it.” In the Cherokee language the word Winitawtgeginaliskaw- 
lungtanawnelitisesti, means “‘ They will by that time have nearly done 
granting (favors) from a distance to thee and to me.” In the Qqui- 
chua, a Peruvian language, the word Mananccallabycucullahuancup- 
asraocchu, means “ They have not had the kindness or the charity to 
think of me.”—Pre-Historic America, pp. 6 and 390. 


Our Holy Father, Pope Leo XITI., was pleased, at the request 
of Rev. M. A. Lambing, when on a visit to Rome in last July, to 
grant his special blessing to the editor of the RESEARCHES in his his- 
torical labors. This should be regarded as an evidence of the im- 
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portance which the Head of the Church attaches to historical studies ; 
and, while it is an encouragement to the editor, it should also be a 
motive for the Catholic public, and especially the reverend clergy, 
to second his efforts in the field of American Catholic history. 

THE date, June 4th, 1825, assigned in the last number of the 
RESEARCHES as that on which General La Fayette, on his visit to 
Pittsburg, stood sponsor to the late Mr. G. L. B. Fetterman, was an 
error, as the distinguished visitor was only in the city from the 30th 
of May to the Ist of June. The error was probably made by Father 
Maguire making a memorandum at the time, and copying it into the 


register on the 4th. ; 
Queries. 


1. A correspondent asks, Who consecrated Rt. Rev. Charles 
Warmsly, of London, from whom the first Bishop of the United 
States, Dr. Carroll, received episcopal consecration ? 

2. In Miss Brownson’s Life of Prince Gallitzin, p. 338, we are 
told that Rev. W. F. X. O’Brien, the first resident priest of Pittsburg, 
retired from active duty on account of failing health, and withdrew 
to Maryland, where he died at Annapolis, November 1st, 1832. _ This 
information was doubtless obtained from the late Rev. Jas. A. Still- 
enger, of Blairsville. But after having the most carefully inquiry 
made at Annapolis, I find no trace, even in tradition, of such an event. 
Who can give the place and time of his death ? 

3. Can any reader of the REsEARCHEs tell where precisely the 
Indian village of Speancalluianci mentioned in the Register of Fort 
Duquesne, (p. 57.) stood ? 

Replies. 

Tn reply to question 4 in the last number of the RESEARCHES, the 
Rey. J. Sasseville, of St. Foye, in the province of Quebec, sends the 
following, which I transiated from the French: “ Rev. Joseph Virot, 
§. J., arrived at Quebec in July, 1752, and returned to France in 
September, 1764. He was charged with the mission of the Abnakis 
of St. Francis of the Lake, situated in the diocese of the Three Riv- 
ers, Canada. In 1757 Father Virot was absent from St. Frances’ 
fer some months, having been sent with some 20 Abnakis to the val- 
ley of the Obio, (Allegheny) to try to establish a mission there among 
the Loups of that country. Unfortunately he could not succeed on 
account of the continual war in which these nations were engaged in 
the last years of the French rule. The Indian tribes who were friend- 
ly to the French made incursions into Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, spreading desolation everywhere, and drew upon themselves 
bloody reprisals. It was impossible, under these lamentable cireum- 
stances, to establish a permanent mission in the country.” —Répertoire 
du Clergé Canadien, p. 114, Histoire des Abenakis, par I’ Abbe.Mau- 
rault, 









